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II.— ARM-PITTING AMONG THE GREEKS. 

An ancient Greek, if he murdered a man, used sometimes to 
mutilate the body of his victim in a peculiar way. This fact and 
the verb denoting the mutilation are known to us from two classic 
passages, both relating to the same case — the indignities offered 
by Clytemnestra to the corpse of Agamemnon. These passages 
are Aesch. Cho. 439 sqq. : 

i pao~xa\'io~8ri be y , ws rob elSrjsj 

and Soph. El. 444 sqq. : 

v(p' r/s (sc. K\vrcupv!]crrpas) 6ava>v anpos, more bvo-ptvrjs, 
e'/xaa-xoXicrd)] Kairi Xovrpoitriv Kapa 
KTjXibas i^pnt-tv. 

In the first, the subject is Agamemnon ; in the second, the 
subject of i£ipn£cv is, perhaps rather harshly, supplied from i<p' ?s. 

The present paper concerns itself with two points — first, In what 
did the pao-xriki&iv consist ? and second, What did the murderer 
hope to gain by it, — what, in other words, was the rationale of the 

pacrx<ikl£eiv ? 

Of the simple meaning of the verb there cannot be much doubt. 
The Lexicons of Photius, Suidas, and Hesychius (all under the 
word pacrxaXia-paTa), the Etym. Magn. (s. V. andpypara), and Isaac 
Vossius's MS (p. 333, 53 of Gaisford's Et. M.) agree in testifying 
that it was customary for those who had treacherously slain a man 
to cut off the extremities of his limbs, string the pieces together, 
and fasten them under the armpits of the corpse by a band or 
girdle round the neck. To do this was pao-xaXi&tv ; the fragments 
so treated were pao-xaXlo-para. 3 This explanation rests ultimately 

1 For iir rod' cidijc the Med. has ruaroareiSris, The reading does not affect 
the argument. 

8 Ap. R. iv 477-480, usually adduced as a locus classicus, will be more 
conveniently and more appropriately treated as a scholium. 

8 The paaxaMapara were also called, in a general way, aKpuirripidapaTa, " bits 
cut off of the extremities" (Et. M. p. 118, 22; Hesych. s. v. ropia, n. mi, IV 
164 Schmidt ; Schol. Ap. R. iv 477), aKpurr/pia (Et. M. id.), a-apy/mra (ib.), 
e^dpypara (Ap. R. IV477, cf. Schol.), ropia and cmor pi/para (Hesych. s. v. ropia). 
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on the authority of Aristophanes of Byzantium, whose gloss, as 
preserved by Photius and Suidas, is thus restored by Nauck (Ar. 
Byz. Frag, lxxviii, p. 221). I give the variants not only from 
these two lexicographers, but from Hesych. s. v. paaxaKio-paTa (n. 
381, III 75 Schmidt), a gloss evidently from the same source. 1 

MaarxaXio-para : ' Apio-TOCpavris" napd 2o(poKkei eV'HXe'xTpa KeicrBai ttjv Xc^iv 
edo? o~r}[iaivovcrai> . ol yap tpovzvaavrts i£ ent-fiovXrjs Tivds vnep rov Qrrjv) 
pijviv £kkKiv€iv aKpa>Tr]pido-avT(s b p.dpm° tovtov 7 xai 8 oppadicravres" e'^eKpi- 
fxaaav 10 rov rpa^rjkov Sta rG>v fiao~^a\av dwipavres, Kai pacrxaKlapara 
npootryopevcrav. 

With this agrees very well, so far as the meaning of the verb is 
concerned, Et. Magn. and Vossius's MS (11. cc.) and the last part 
of Schol. Laur. on Soph. El. 445. ,3 To these may be added the 

short gloSS in Hesych. : f«i(rxaXt(r#ijj>ai. avr)pTr)cr8at (K rap pao-\a\S>v 

(n. 383, III 75 Schmidt). The Schol. Ap. R. is not at variance 
with the rest ; he merely says that the dxpaT^pido-para were hung 

It should be noticed that the only special word of all these is pcia xnVto fiara, 
which signifies " the pieces [cut off and put] under the armpits"; whereas the 
others, used sometimes simply for purposes of definition, denote merely "cut 
off extremities" or the like, and have no particular reference to the peculiar 
features of the mutilation. MaoxaVcpara was also used to denote pieces from 
the shoulder placed upon the thighs in sacrifice, a meaning which may account 
for some of the confusion we shall meet with later on. 

1 Phot. = Phot. Lex. s. v. paaxaX'tapaTa, p. 249, 19 Porson ; Suid. ~ Suid. 
Lex. s. v. paoxaVtopaTa, II, pt. 1, p. 726, 19 Bernh. ; Hesych. z= Hesych. s. v. 
paoxaMopaTa, III 75 Schmidt; N. = Nauck. 

8 Excidit opinor tpqoi. N. Suid. per errorem affirmat ipsum voc. paaxdliapa 
Aristophanem gramm. legi ap. Soph, in El. perhibuisse, qui haud dubie verbum 
pas xa'Al^u dixerat. Dind. in Steph. Thes. Gr. s. v. paaxdliapa, V 611 C. 

3 Hesych.'s gloss begins here abruptly with (povevaavrsg [(01) <pov. Sch.], all that 
precedes, except the lemma, being omitted. 

4 T0t> rt/v pijviv, Suid. Hesych. 

8 tKnTuvai aKpurr/piaoav , Hesych. 6 ra pdpia, Hesych. 

' tovtuv, Suid. Hesych. 8 After tovtuv Hesych. adds diov utuv, 'piVuv. 

9 6pfidcav-££, Phot. Hesych. omits, putting kpeioav-Et; in its place and leaving 
out dieipavreq, which latter word Junius proposed to restore instead of epeiaavTeg. 
Schmidt accepts the conjecture. 

10 hi-eKpijfivaoav Phot., kupkpvuv Hesych. n sk tov, Hesych. 

12 nal . . . 7r poaqydpevaav Hesych. om. 

13 Et. M. : rd 6e aKpuTijpia elpovTEg nal avppdiTTOVTeg Sid rciv tov vtKpov paaxaA&v 
nal tov Tpaxv'^ov, nipitTidow t<,> venpip. Cod. Voss. : tov popiov dppadbv ttoit/- 
aavreg npipav Kara Toi Tpaxv^° v Ka ' Tav paaxa'Adv. Schol. Soph. : nepl tt/v 
paaxdAi^v avTov tupepa^ov, and irepidirTeiv eavTo7g Ta dtcpa oweipavTec did 
tovtov. But this last is from the first part of the Scholium and the context 
differs from Aristophanes. See the next note but one. 
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from the neck, neglecting to mention the armpits at all. From 
these passages it is evident that Paley has all the scholiasts against 
him when he says (ad Aesch. /. c.~) that the extremities were cut 
off and " tied with a band (^ao-^aXttm)/)) round the waist." There 
can be no doubt that the band was passed round the neck and the 
mutilated pieces " slung " by means of it under the armpits of the 
corpse. The atrocity was committed on the bodies of men slain 
by treachery, or, in general, on the bodies of murdered kinsmen. 
Hermann (ad Soph. El. /. c.~) is apparently mistaken in saying that 
those ixaaxaKiCovai "qui aliquem per insidias vel in bello civili 
necassent." The " per insidias " is abundantly justified by the e'£ 
€mfiov\rjs of Ar. Byz. and the use of do\o<pove'a in the Et. M. ; but 
the " in bello civili " rests only on the Schol. Laur. Soph., o< 
bpSsvTii (/MfivXiov <p6vov. To deny that ipxpiXios <p6vos may mean 
"death inflicted in civil war, in ('p,<f>v\ios irnkepos," would be folly ; 
but it seems more likely, inasmuch as the scholiast is annotating 
a passage that has to do with the murder of a husband by his 
wife, that e>$uXtos is used in the more restricted sense of " kindred," 
and that <f>. <£oW denotes " the murder of a relative," like ip<j>v\iov 
atfia (Pind. P. ii 57), roSpcpvXov atpa (Soph. O. C. 407), etc. This is 
a minor point, however, and need not be pressed. 

Just how far the mutilation went is not perfectly clear. It is 
commonly asserted that only the extremities of the hands and feet 
were cut off. 1 But this is not expressly stated by Aristophanes. 
Indeed, in the form in which Hesych. gives the gloss, we have 
seen (supra, p. 152) that, after aKpar-qpidaavres ra fiopia tovtwv, is added 
otov an-av, pwav ; and the first part of Schol. Soph. 5 says : « ttclvtos 
ptpovs tov <ra>p.a.Tos arrorapvopcvoi. Since we are sure, however, of the 
hands and feet, this point too may be waived as unimportant. 

The second point of our discussion, What was the purpose of 
the arm-pitting ? brings us at once into a chaos of conflicting 
evidence. The ultimate object of the mutilation was, of course, 
to escape the consequences of the crime; but just what consequences 
did the criminal have in mind and how did he expect to gain 
immunity from them by such means ? There are two main theories 

1 E. g., " extremas manuum partes amputasse." Herm. /. c. 

2 In referring to Schol. Soph. El. 445 I have used " first part " and " last 
part " (or a and /J) arbitrarily to distinguish two different glosses found with 
others in that scholium, (a) elafteaav . . . iMyov, (/3) hir'i -o/f aaBapaeai , . . tov 
'Ucovoq. These two glosses do not agree and are separated by an aX?,ac. 
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that claim to answer these questions, and they may be called for 
convenience the Miiller theory and the Paley theory: 1 

I. The /iao-xaXi'feip was a part of the d<jWiWis. The cut-off 
extremities were the anapxh of the victim, a sin-offering to the 
infernal gods to expiate the murder. 2 

II. The mutilation of the body was supposed to effect a 
corresponding mutilation of the soul, so that the shade, deprived 
of its limbs, would be powerless to take vengeance on the criminal. 

Before appealing to the scholiasts, we should get all we can out 
of our two loci classici, which seem, to be sure, non-committal at 
first sight to either theory. The line in the Choephoroe is spoken 
by the chorus to Orestes, who is come to avenge his father's death. 
The long Kopp.6s in which the line occurs is in great measure taken 
up with dwelling on the enormity of the crime of Clytemnestra, 
and that enormity is shown to consist not only in the bare and 
dreadful fact that she treacherously killed her husband by a 
shameful death, but in the fact that she aggravated her guilt by all 
manner of insults to his corpse. " Had he been slain before Troy, 
then would he have had an honorable tomb in a strange land ; 
then would he reign a king among the dead, even as he was a 
king among mortal men" (345-361). " But you buried him like 
a foe, mother ; you dared put him away unmourned ; you banished 
the citizens from his funeral ; you forbade all signs of grief " (429- 
433). It is when the anger of Orestes has been raised to fever 
heat by words like these that the chorus allege the crowning insult 
offered by Clytemnestra to her lord. " He was arm-pitted ! As 
she treated him, so she buried him. So far did she do your father 

1 These names are of course pure conventions. The " Miiller theory " is the 
theory of Ap. Rhodius and perhaps of Hermann. The " Paley theory" is well 
put by Stanley (ad Aesch. Cho. 437) : hoc enim pacto manes caesorum impediri 
censebant, quo minus ipsos persequi atque infestare possint. Stanley also 
quotes Triclinius (ad Soph. El. 448) : idog f/i> rolg irakaiolg ,1/vim rtva diExpijaavTo, 
anpu>7t]pia^£LV avrov, Kal vtto rfjg fiaaxakrig ravra rt&evat. rovro 6e eiroiovv Iva 
dviaxvpov avrov epyafavrat did rfjg ruv aKpUTTipiwv rop.i}g irpog ttjv avr&v d/ivvav 
i/v oi veicpol rovg ^uvrag afivvovrac, epiwvg avrolg erzc^epirovTeg. This is a learned 
rifacimento of the Laurentian scholium, with some additions from Triclinius's 
own head. 

5 " Zu dem 6\<j>oa iwodai des Mordes gehort der alte, seltsame Gebrauch des 
aKpur/jpiafyiv, der paaxa.Tdap.ar a oder cntapypa-a von der Leiche des Ermordeten." 
K. O. Miiller, Eum. §58, n. 16 (p. 144, ed. 1S33). This would be "analogous 
to the consecration of a person to Hades by cutting off a lock of hair." Eur. 
Ale. 75 ; Jebb on Soph. /. c. from Paley on Aesch. /. c. 
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dishonor, my son." ' So furious does Orestes become at these 
words and at Electra's assertion that she was not allowed to attend 
her father's funeral, that the chorus, eager till now to spur him on 
to the utmost, are constrained to calm his wrath, and beg- him to 
temper his rage with prudence (451 sqq.). To the chorus, then, 
and to Orestes, the p.ao-xa\[£uv is the culmination of a series of 
atrocities — among which are the shameful murder and the neglect 
of proper burial rites — which rob Agamemnon of his just rank in 
Hades and make his shade weak and miserable, and if weak, 
unable therefore to take vengeance on his murderers. Evidently 
the Miiller theory gets no support from this passage, which, if it 
looks either way, rather favors the views of Paley. 

The Electra mentions the /iao-xaXt'f"" m that speech in which the 
heroine is urging Chrysothemis not to offer Clytemnestra's libations 
at the tomb of Agamemnon. " Do you think," she cries, " that the 
dead man will accept offerings from one who killed him dishonorably, 
from one by whom he was arm -pitted, and who, in expiation, wiped 
her bloody sword upon his head ? " 2 In this passage careful 
attention should be paid to the order of words. Expiation is 
mentioned, to be sure, but how ? The poet says not, "In expia- 
tion she arm-pitted him and wiped the blood-spots from her sword 
upon his head," but " He was arm-pitted, and in expiation she 
wiped her sword" etc. Here, if there is any meaning in arrange- 
ment in any language, " by way of expiation " (eVi Xovrpoio-w) cannot 
be taken with e'pxio-xa\io-dri, but must go with e%Lpa£a> alone. It was 
a deadly insult to arm-pit the corpse ; it was a deadly insult to 
wipe the sword on the dead man's head, as if to expiate the crime 
of the murderer by laying the guilt upon the victim. Electra 
mentions two distinct insults in a breath. She says that one of them 
was an expiatory ceremony ; she does not say that the other was, 
and by not saying so she half implies the contrary. The evidence 

1 ep.aGxaAiodi] && Y\ "C T ^ y eidqi;. 
e-rrpaaue d' grrep vcv, 6)(h QaTzret, 

fiopov KTLCaC fl(OU€Va 

d(peprov alotvt gCi. 

kaveis TZdTpuovt; d'vat; dri/tov^. 

2 cnetpat yap el aoi Trpo<r<ptA(j<; avrvj donee 
yepa Tad* ovv rd^tat de^aadac venv^ 
vtp* ?/£ Oavuv drtfioc, liGre dvafievi/z , 
epaoxdAlcdrj Ka-Jtl Aovrpoivtv ndpg 
K7]Alda<; e£e/ia!;ev t 442-446. 
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afforded by this passage is important, though negative. The Paley 
theory is not directly strengthened, but the Miiller theory is 
certainly shaken. 

It remains to examine the scholiasts and grammarians — to cut 
our way through a tangled jungle of incongruous annotation. The 
following may serve as a provisional list of " authorities," a list that 
will be shortened and simplified as we proceed : 

(i) Ar. Byz. in Phot. S. V. pa<rxoXio-paTa (=Suid. S.V. /jao-xaXia/iaTa 
= Hesych. S. V. pao-xnkiapaTa). 

(ii) Ap. Rhod. Argonaut, iv 477-480. 
(iii) Schol. Ap. Rhod. /. c. 

(iv) Et. Magn. S. V. cmapypara. 

(v) Suid. s. v. (na<rxa\i(Tdi) (= Isaac Vossius's MS in Gaisf.'s n. 
to Etym. M. p. 333, 53 = Apostol. Prov. xi 4 (p. 516 v. Leutsch) 
= Arsen. Violetum xxxv 14, p. 348 Walz). 

(vi) Schol. Soph. El. 445 (a) \ = (in different order) Suid. s. v. 

(vii) Schol. Soph. El. 445 (j3) J p.ao- X a'\io-8yvm, II 725, 17 Bernh. 

Taking this catalogue as it stands, we have the following results. 

Ar. Byz. asserts that the^acrxaAtfcii/Was virep to€ ti?i/(sC. tov Oavovros) 
prjviv ckkKIvW, 1 Et. M. that it was d(poo-iSxrat tov <povov\ Ap. R. that, 
with other ceremonies, it was Biius avdivrgo-i SoXoctWos IXdto-dai; 
Schol. Ap. R. that, with other ceremonies, it was npos to i£i\ao-ao-8ai 
rrjv &o\o<t>ovlav ; Suid. (v) that it was perpetrated by those to ipyov 
a<poo-iov/i(voi ; Schol. Soph, a, very explicitly, that men did it &<nrep 

rfjv bivapxv (Kflvav (SC. rav 8avovro>v) dcpaipoipuvot, 8ta to p!) iraOdv (Is 

vo-repov t1 nap' eKeivav 8uv6v. Schol. Soph. ^ is, however, rather 
confused ; — people did this, to be sure, «Vi tok mdapo-eo-i, but the 

motive Was Iva, (pr)o-\v, do8evi)s ytvoiro (SC. o 8avav) npos to aimno-andai 

tov <f>ovea. To sum up, Ar. Byz. and Schol. Soph, apparently favor 
the Paley theory ; Ap. R. and his Schol., Et. Magn., and Suid. (v) 
support the theory of Miiller. A closer examination of these 

1 There is small need of argument on the meaning of the vague Tr)v firjviv 
ckkUvsiv. To be sure, the words, taken by themselves, might be interpreted, 
" to avert the wrath of the murdered man by expiatory offerings " ; but the idea 
that the angry ghost of Agamemnon could be propitiated by sacrificing to him 
his own fingers and toes is too absurd to be entertained. Besides Ar.'s words 
were a note on Soph. El. 445, where it is distinctly asserted that the mutilation 
is a cause of bitter wrath to Agamemnon. Again, rf/v /lijvtv might be held to 
mean the wrath, not of the murdered man, but of the infernal gods; but this 
is to do violence to the plain reference of the tt/v, to say nothing of the fact 
that insults to a corpse can hardly have been pleasant to the gods of the dead. 
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passages will reveal certain connections and derivations that may 
simplify the evidence. 

We may begin with Apollonius, who, whatever his merits as a 
poet, is for our present purpose to be regarded as a scholar and 
annotator. The passage is Arg. iv 477-80. Jason has killed 
Medea's brother Apsyrtus : 

Hpa>9 8' AlcroviSrjs i^dpyiiara Tapve Bavovros, 
Tpls ft dneXeigt cpovov, Tp\s o 1 e£ ayos €7ttvo~ obovrtav, 
1) depis avBivrrjtji SoXoKTavias IXdeoSat.. 
vypbv 8 €v yatrj Kpvyp-ev vckvv. 

Here, it will be observed, two distinct rites are mentioned. Jason 
cuts from the corpse the first sacrificial pieces (egdpypaTa), and he 
thrice takes into his mouth and thrice spits out some of the blood.' 
All this is said by the author to have been an ordinary ceremony 
for expiation of murders done by stealth. The word pao-xaXLCeiv is 
not used by Apollonius, nor does he say that Jason put the l^dpypara 
under the arm-pits of Apsyrtus, but that such was the fact is 
asserted by the scholiast, and the passage in the Argonautica is 
quoted in the Et. Magn. /. c. as well as by Schol. Soph. El. £. 
Mailer identifies the act of Jason with the pao-xaXL&iv, and the 
identity seems to be conceded on all sides. Apollonius, therefore, 
is the oldest authority for the opinion that the pa<rxa\i£eiv was a rite 
of sacrifice and purification. 

The scholiast on this passage has the following note (p. 502, 13 

Keil) '. f^dpyparaj to>v diroOavovTtov ol 8o\o<poj>ovvr€s ap^ata? dKpa>Trjpid(TpaTa 
nva iiroiovv tov dvaipovpevov Kal ravra \aj36ires ii-qprav tov Tpa^ijXou avTav. 
t5>v be Kakovpevav aKparrfpiaapdrav aireipa kcu iroWd e^dpypara. eireira tov 

1 Spitting is an obvious and almost instinctive rite of purification. Compare 
the phrase -ktvuv elc ndTnrov and the references in Becker, Charikl. sc. 8, n. 3 (2d 
ed., I 240); Persius ii 32. A writer in Notes and Queries, 6thser.,VI 178, treats of 
spitting to avoid ill-luck, witchcraft, etc., and cites Theocritus. "According to 
the superstition of the West Countries, if you meet the devil, . . . you may 
cause him to disappear by spitting over his horns," says Coleridge in a n. to 
his poem " Recantation" (in Sibylline Leaves). Cf. Ralston, Russian Folk- 
Tales, p. 142. " Wenn man sich vor Hexen schutzen will, so muss man dreimal 
vor ihnen ausspeien." Veckenstedt, Mythen, Sagen u. Legenden der Zamaiten 
(Litauer), 1883, II 103. Cf.Aesch. Fr. 376 Dind. (344 Nauck) [Plut. Mor. 358 E], 
quoted by Gaisford in his n. on Et. Magnum, p. 118,22: awoirTvoai del Kal 
KaOripaadai crrdfia. The significance is plain in all these instances. " In Spain 
it is considered necessary to spit after pronouncing the word 'Jew.' " M. D. 
Conway, Wandering Jew, p. 90. Cf. Dennys, Folk-Lore of China, p. 52. 
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alfiaros airov Xafiovrcs rpis els to aropa direirrvop. tovto fie cttoiovv irpos to 
egi\a<rao-8ai Tqv 8o\o(poi>iav, 

A glance at this scholium is enough to show that its author, like 
so many other editors and glossographs, ancient and modern, 
made up a good part of his note directly from his text. The last 
three lines, which alone bear on the present argument, are taken 
almost word for word from Apollonius, with a mere change from 
poetical to prose diction. 1 The scholiast then adds nothing to the 
M tiller theory, for, so far as he supports that theory, he is simply 
quoting Apollonius. 

The long article in the Et. M. is another stronghold of the 
Miiller theory ; but this article, on examination, will be found to 
break up a good deal. The Etymologus, in his desire to make his 
work encyclopedic, has gathered everything he could find in notes 
and glossaries. Parallel columns will show what he has been 
about. 

Et. M. s. v. dirdpypara, p. 118, 22. Other Glosses. 

' ArrdpypaTa : Aeycrai ra vno toiv km /xa<r;(aX(/iaTa npoo-rjyopevcrav. Ar. 

rpayahav Xeyopeva p.ao~xa\lo~paTa. Byz. 

ravra 8e eori Ta tov (povevOevros ropia. Ta drrorpripaTa, Kal axpooTijpt- 
aKpaTrjpidcrpaTa. do-para tov vetcpov. Hesych. 

aKpoynjpido para Tiva eiro'iovv tov 
dvaipovpevov. Schol. A p. R. 
riv yap Ti vopipov, Tols 8o\o<povf]- fj Btpis avdevrrjo-i 8o\oKTao-ias l\d- 
traow d(poo-iao-at tov (povov etrBai. Ap. R. wpos to e£t\d- 

o~ao~6ai Tqv 8o\o(poviav, Schol. 

Ap. R. 

1 By this process rplg <5' anOieige (ftovov, rp!c 6' ef dyoQ eirrva' btiovTuv becomes 
tjr£(-a tov a'iparog avrov TiapdvTcq Tplg mc to oTopa aireir-vov. Similarly the scholiast 
substitutes the prose word dotoipovia for the poetic a/raf , SoloKTaoia ; and the good 
Att. prose e%ikdoao8ai for the Epic IMeoSai. The rest of the scholium is perhaps 
derived from Ar. Byz. The first three lines seem to be a studious variation of 
the words of that scholar, ol <j>ovevoavTe( ef eirifjovlng becomes 01 6o?M<povovvTsg ; 
aKpwTTjptaaavreg popia tovtov (var. tovtuv) becomes (under the influence of the 
Apollonian e^dpypara rdpve OavdvTof) dupuTT/pidapaTd Tiva inoiow Toil dvaipovpivov. 
The Schol. Apoll. changes the eiaipepdvvvpt of Ar. (eimpdpvaoav tov -pax'Aov) 
to the equally good Att. tljapTaa {i^i/pTuv tov rp.) The did tuv uaoxaAav he 
omits, partly, perhaps, because it was not needed to elucidate his author, who 
does not use the word paaxa.AiC,o\ partly, no doubt, because the phrase is rather 
vague and the meaning seemed clearer without it. As to his also omitting 
Ar.'s knnlivuv ryv pijviv, he probably thought these words synonymous with 
i^CKdaacQai ttjv 6o%o$aviav ; or, if he saw the essential difference between the 
two expressions, preferred to walk upon safe ground and follow his author. 
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hid tov 8o\o(povr)6(vros aKpanr)pia- aKpaTrjpido-avres p-opia tovtov ml 

ixfiov. to. 8£ aKparfipia tlpovrts SppaBlcravTes 

Kai cnippaTTTovrfs i^(Kp4p.acrav 

8ia t£>v tov vtKpov pao~xak5>v tov Tpa^rfKov 

Kai tov TpaxyXov, irepieridovv dm to>v pacrxaKav 

Tffl veKp<p, Ka6a qbrjo-t 2oqboK\rjs Sicipavres. Ar. Byz. 

Yob rjs 8av<ov uTtfioSy kt\* 

The Etymologus then quotes Apollonius to prove on Kai iyevovro 
tov alpxtTos Kai awiwTvov, and also cites vaguely "Aeschylus " as 
authority for the same custom. 

The writer of this article in the Etym., then, had befor^ him 
Ap. R. and Sophocles, whom he quotes, and perhaps also 
Aeschylus, whom he cites. That he had by him a copy of the 
gloss of Ar. Byz. is proved by the parallel columns just given, 
which show that his account of the pao-xaXl&w is made up, so far 
as description is concerned, from that scholar's words with studious 
use of synonyms to avoid the appearance of copying. The 
parallel columns, however, show something else more important : 
the Etym. took his theory of the p.ao-xa\l^iv directly from Ap. R. 
This is as clear as that the Schol. Ap. did the same. We know 
that both these glossographs had the place in Apollonius before 
their eyes. The rest of the argument states itself. 

fj Bipis av64vTt)0-i do\oKTao-ias i\d(o'0at. Ap. R. 

rjv yap Tt vopipov tocs do\o<povr)o'ao~ii> tovto 5e eirtnovv npos to c^tXatra- 

dcpoo-iaoat top qSovov. Et. Magn. odai Tr/v 8o\o(poviav. Schol. 1 

Thus far the authorities for the Miiller theory have been seen to 
reduce themselves to one, Apollonius of Rhodes. There is 
another gloss, however (No. v), which asserts that the nacrxa\l£a.v 
was a rite of expiation. I give this from Suidas with all the 
variants of Apostolius and Vossius's MS. Suidas s. v. epao-xa\lo-dri, 
I, pt. 2, p. 194, 9 Bernh. [Ap. = Apostol. Prov. xi 4, p. 516 
v. Leutsch in Paroemiogr., II. 2 V. = MS of Isaac Voss. in Gaisf.'s 
n. to Et. M., p. 333, 53.J 

1 Whether the compiler of the Etymol. was also acquainted with the Scholium 
on Apollonius is a question not to our purpose and need not be here discussed. 

2 This is the same, word for word, as Arsen. Violetum, xxxv 14 (p. 348 Walz), 
for Arsenius embodied the collection of Apostolius in his own. 
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Epaa-xaXiorBt] . (Bos' r\v tois dpxalois* 07TOT€ 4 <f>ovti<reiav i£ eiriftovXijs 
nva, to ipyov dtpoonovpevois aKpmTrjpidileiv tov viKpov, Kal tS>v popia>v oppadov 
Troir/O-avras, Kprjpvdvai Kara tov T/ja^jjXou, Kara toiv paarxaXa>v hieipovras' 1 
acj> oi 87 Kal pao~X'^io-para irpocrriyoptvcrav aird. s 2o<f>oi<\rjs ev TpatKa 
irkt)pr) pao~xa\io-pdTU>v eiprjKe tov pan-xa\iarpdv, Kal iv HXefcrpa. 

On the face of it this gloss is a working over of the note of An 
Byz. This is shown not only by the identity of language, but by 
the fact that the glossarist cites that passage of the Electra apropos 
of which we know that Aristophanes wrote his comment. 9 There 
is an important difference, however, in that the present gloss 
declares that the mutilation was for the sake of "atoning for the 
deed," whereas Aristophanes appears to have said it was birep tov 
ttjv pijvip (kkKwciv, which has been shown to be quite another thing. 
The easiest explanation is that the author of the gloss now under 
consideration misunderstood the words of Ar., which are vague 
enough, and thought he was interpreting them by a synonymous 
and clearer expression, whereas in fact he was inverting the sense. 
His mistake was easy if he did not carefully compare the note of 
Ar. with the text it was intended to explain. The idea that the 
purpose of the paaxakl{eiv was atonement, our glossographer got 
no doubt from the only source of that opinion that has yet been 
found, Apollonius of Rhodes. 

These are all the passages that support the Miiller theory, and 
these have all been shown, with more or less probability, to have 
drawn their information from the words of Apollonius, who thus 
stands as the sole ancient authority for that theory. Opposed to 
him is his predecessor in the librarian's chair at Alexandria, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, whose name stands higher than his 

] V. has: epaoxaAcaBt/. r/KparripidcBri. XoQokatjc' i(f tjc Bavijv aripoc wore 
Svopevi/c epaaxaXiaBrj. In Ap. the jemma is: MaoxaAioOqar) irore- which is 
given as a proverb or sa)'ing. Where Ap. got it is a poser. 

2 itio( yap i]v, V. 8 iraAauolc , Ap. * ore, V. 

5 noir/oavTeg upepav, V. Ap. also has iroii/oavTec. 

6 sard rpaxfiXov Kara tuv paoxaAav diapavrac, Ap. Kara tov t. nal tuk p., V. 
'om. V. 

8 Ap. has . . . avrd tail SoQokaijc ev 'MTiEtrrpa Kal TpaiXu, and there stops. 
V. stops with avrd, omitting all that follows. The text of Suid. is not at all 
clear. Some MSS add epaa xaAiadr/ after 'KAsnTpa. Bernh. suggests elpjjKe 6i 
tov paaxaAiopbv 2. iv Tp. teyuv jrAypjj paoxaAcopdrm, Kal ev 'H?.. Nauck (Ar. 
B. Fragg. p. 221, n. 63) says : Certe Soph, non dixit ■KArjprj paaxaAicpdruv. 
Tentabam elprjKe nal to epacxaAhdrf ev 'HAeKTpa. 

9 ' ApioTotydvqc [0J?<u] napa XoQokacI ev 'KAeicrpa neiadai rfjv Ae^iv Woq arjpaivovaav . 
Photius /. c. 
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own on the rolls of Alexandrian scholarship, and whose notes on 
the tragedians were especially prized. This Aristophanes tells us 
that the pao-xa\i£civ was perpetrated to avert or to shun (for c'kk\i- 
vuv will bear either sense) the dead man's wrath ; and that too, not 
by propitiating his shade, for we have seen that the very passage 
on which Aristoph. is commenting shows that the mutilation made 
the manes furiously angry. To avert the dead man's wrath, then, 
must mean to avert the consequences of that wrath. This end 
might have been attained, perhaps, in two ways, either (i) by 
rendering the ghost powerless by propitiating the gods below so 
that they would restrain the angry shade, or (2) by rendering the 
ghost powerless through some direct effect which mutilation of 
the body would have upon the shade. The first of these 
suppositions can only with great difficulty be applied to the 
luxaxatifav. The whole tone of the Aeschylean K opp6s is against 
it ; for in this Koppns Agamemnon is represented not as restrained 
by the infernal divinities — nothing is said about that — but as 
powerless in himself. His shade is weak and miserable because he 
has been shamefully murdered, because his funeral has been 
unbecomingly conducted, and because his corpse has been insulted 
by mutilation. Besides, it is in contradiction to all Greek feeling 
to suppose that the gods below — among them the Dii Manes — 
could have been pleased with indignities offered to a corpse. But 
in no other way can we bring Aristoph. into line with Apollonius 
and accept the first of the two suppositions we have just made. 
We are compelled to believe that Aristoph. meant to record the 
old belief that the murderer shunned the wrath of his victim's 
ghost by making that ghost powerless in itself, and that this 
povverlessness came from the fact that the arm -pitting of the body 
had a direct and corresponding effect upon the soul, which was 
thus, so to speak, arm-pitted too. In support of this interpreta- 
tion may be quoted the very clear statement of the Laurentian 
Scholiast on Soph. El. 445 (Oxf. ed., I 326) : 

euaoeo-av qi 8pa>v7ts ip(pv\iov (povov aKpwnjpiafaiv tovs avaipcQevras, €K 
Ttavros pepovs tov (ray/xaros dwoTapvopevot, [_Ka\\ 7r€pia7TTHv (avrols ra aKpa 
(TVPtlpavTts 8ta rovrav, &<nrep t!)v hvvap.lv eKfivwv aqxupovpcvoi, 8ta to pr) 
TraBfLV els vtrrepov t\ Trap eKeivcav deivov ' €<popovv hi" etff rets pao~xaXas ra 
aKpa, o Kal pao-xahicrai eXe-yov. 

These are plain words, something like what Aristophanes 
himself would tell us, perhaps, if we had his gloss just as he wrote 
it. The Schol. goes on (with an SKKas) to give another note, 
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which, though confused by some reminiscence of Ap. Rhod., is in 
general confirmatory. According to this addition, the purpose of 

the Ceremony was, Iva aadfprjs yivoiTO (SC. 6 davcbv) npos to avriTio-aadai 
tov <pov*a. 

The upshot of our investigation so far appears to be this. 
Apollonius, whose words are only repeated, and therefore not 
confirmed, by certain glossarists and scholiasts, asserts that the 
/iao-xaXi£e«' was a rite of purification, and he is thus the sole 
authority for the Mailer theory. Aristophanes, as explained and 
perhaps confirmed by the Laurentian Scholiast, says that the result 
of the fiao-xa\i£eiv was to weaken the shade so that it could not 
harm the murderer. The passages in Aesch. and Soph, fit better 
with the explanation of Aristophanes, to whom, other things being 
equal, we are bound to give as much consideration as to Apollonius. 
Only by inference, however, have we reached the Paley theory in 
its entirety, for nothing has yet shown directly that the weakness 
of the manes was supposed to result from a mutilation corres- 
ponding to that perpetrated on the corpse and resulting from it. 
To establish this proposition comparative evidence must be 
adduced. 

It must be shown that savage tribes — whether Aryan or non- 
Aryan matters not, for there is no question of derivation or 
kinship, and the savage mind works similarly always — have or 
have had a custom similar to the nao-x«M&iv and that their belief in 
the matter coincides with the theory of Paley. Further, we must 
prove, if possible, that like beliefs and like practices, descended 
inferentially from primitive barbarism, have been observed among 
civilized peoples, who may, perhaps, have forgotten or sophisticated 
the original meaning of those rites. If we can do this, and if the 
results agree with the Paley theory, we must regard that theory as 

1 The confusion of the scholiast consists in saying that the mutilation was 
perpetrated enl toZc mBdpceoi and in then adding the clause here quoted. 'Ettj t<uc 
KadapoEot tov fr)vev6evT0<; to. uKpa eTepvov, nal irepi jtjv paGxahjv (lvtov EKpep.a^ov avTa, 
Iva, (firjclv, ktX. The Schol. had Ap. R. in mind, for he quotes tia.pyp.aTa rdpve 
8av6vTog. Suid. s. v. pacxahtaBijvat repeats, in a different order, the glosses of the 
Schol. Laur. He has <j>aaiv for <prjaiv. It is impossible not to suspect that both notes 
of the Schol. Laur. come ultimately from Ar. Byz. Perhaps, too, the Et. Magn. 
used the Scholium in making up his article, or both he and the Schol. Laur. 
may have had the Aristophanic gloss in a similar form. This last supposition, 
however, has several arguments against it. All that we can be sure of is that 
we have the note of Ar. Byz. in a mutilated shape that obscures its meaning 
at first sight, and that some of the old scholiasts must have had it in an 
equally misleading form. 
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established, even though none of our former conclusions with 
regard to the scholia be accepted. For the argument from 
comparison, though here used to supplement an argument from 
tradition, is really independent of that argument. If Ar. Byz. and 
Ap. R. and Soph, and Aesch. should all be shown to array 
themselves against the Paley theory, that theory, if supported 
by comparison, may snap its fingers at them all, as Comparative 
Etymology snaps its fingers at the Cratylus. On the face of it, 
the Greek fiaa-xaXiC^v was a relic of savage times, a " survival in 
culture," as Dr. Tylor would call it, and in such matters traditional 
interpretations are notoriously untrustworthy. 

The belief that the spirits of the dead may haunt the living, 
doing them all manner of mischief, from mere fright to bodily 
injury and even violent death, is so widespread and familiar that 
a mere mention of it is sufficient. For Greek examples may serve 
the angry shade of Achilles, the maiden's ghost that haunted 
Pausanias, 1 the capital goblin story in Lucian (Philops. 31), and 
the spectre of Gello, who, dying before her time, haunted the 
earth, robbing mothers of their children. 2 Murderers are particu- 
larly liable to be haunted by their victims. 3 

Side by side with this superstition is another. The soul is a 
thin, airy, not quite immaterial, image of the body ; 4 hence, 
naturally, a mutilated body will have a mutilated ghost. The 
ghost of a one-legged man will of course have but one leg. Go 
a step farther and you have the Paley theory of the ixaarxaXlfav. A 
mutilated man cannot harm us ; neither, therefore, can a mutilated 
shade. Let us guard against attacks from the ghosts of our 
enemies by cutting off members of their dead bodies. 

Two examples will show that the reasoning of the last paragraph 
has been carried out by savages. Less than a century ago an 
English planter in Jamaica treated his slaves with such cruelty 

1 Plut. Cimon 6 (cf. Mor. 555 B). 

8 Hesych. TeMag, I 421 Schmidt. Suid. YeXXovg iraidotyiXurepa, I, i, 1079 
Bernh. Zenob. Prov. iii 3, p. 58 Schneidew. (Paroemiogr., I). Nicephorus 
Callistus, Eccl. Hist, xviii 9 (III, p. 347 A, Migne). Euagr. Hist. Eccl. v 21. 
Bernh. Schmidt, Volksleben der Neugr., iter Th., pp. 139, 140. 

s Clytemnestra, finding that the arm-pitting has not been effectual and that 
Agamemnon can still torment her with frightful dreams, sends libations to 
his tomb. Nero was pursued by the shade of his mother ; Otho was tumbled 
out of bed by the ghost of Galba. Suet. Nero 34, Otho 7. 

4 See especially Horst, Zauberbibliothek, II 251 ff., 279. 
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that the poor wretches took to killing themselves to escape his 
barbarity. The planter was equal to the occasion. He ordered 
the corpses of the suicides to be decapitated. The negroes, since 
they believe that one whose body is thus mutilated will have to 
pass the future life forever headless, preferred to live and suffer 
rather than incur the wrath of a master who could punish both 
body and soul. 1 The native Australian tribes in recent times used, 
after a battle, to cut off the right thumbs of their slain foes, with 
the avowed purpose of escaping the vengeance of the ghosts ; for, 
they said, these ghosts will become malignant demons, but if we 
cut off the right thumb of each corpse, each ghost will lack the 
right thumb and will not be able to throw at us his shadowy 
spear. 2 

Here we have almost an exact parallel to the treatment of 
Agamemnon's corpse. It is impossible not to suppose that the 
prehistoric Greek Clytemnestra reasoned in this matter like the 
modern Australian. If my husband's feet are cut off, his spirit 
cannot walk ; if his hands are cut off, his spirit can wield neither 
sword nor spear. He may squeak and gibber forever, but from his 
attacks I am safe. 

This superstition is not the isolated belief of a few wretched 
aborigines and degraded black slaves. It may be traced more or 
less distinctly surviving among nations of all degrees of civilization. 
Chinese criminals prefer crucifixion to decapitation, that their 
shades may have heads on their shoulders. 3 Hector appears to 
Aeneas wearing those wounds which he had received about Troy. 
Deiphobus in Hades bears marks of the wrath of Menelaus. 4 

1 Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 451-2, cf. 76. Other instances are not wanting. A 
Bushman magician having killed a woman, dashed her head to pieces with 
large stones, and, after burying her, built a fire on her grave, lest she should 
rise again and " trouble him." A California Indian "did not dispute the 
immortality of the whites, who buried their dead, but could not believe the 
same of his own people because they were in the habit of burning them." 
Lubbock, Mental and Social Condition of Savages, p. 140 (Am. Ed.). The 
same idea lies at the bottom of a story told by Henry More, Antidotus c. 
Atheismum, iii 8, § 6 ; a Breslau maid in the 16th century haunted her fellow 
servants as a Poltergeist, but all such manifestations ceased as soon as her 
body was burned. This is no bad instance of a " survival in culture." 
Compare the phantoms that haunted the place of Caligula's burial till his 
body was burned. Suet. Calig. 59. 

2 Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 451-2, cf. 76. 3 Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 452. 
4 Aen. ii 274, vi 495. 
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Eurydice's shade walks "passu de vulnere tardo." 1 The ghost 
of Banquo rises with twenty mortal murders on its crown. Josephus 
gives as an article of the orthodox Jewish creed in his day the 
belief that the wicked shall rise for judgment with all their wounds 
and diseases on them and (apparently) shall so continue forever. a 
" When the Earl of Cornwall saw the fetch of his friend William 
Rufus carried black and naked on a black goat across the Bodmin 
moors, he saw that it was wounded through the midst of the 
breast ; and afterwards he heard that at that very hour the king 
had been slain in the New Forest by the arrow of Walter Tirell." 3 
Among civilized nations, however, the opinion that a spirit may 
be rendered powerless by mutilation of the body 4 appears most 
commonly in connection with that wildest and ghastliest of super - 

1 Ov. Met. x 49. Cf. Od. X 38-43 and Autenrieth in Nagelsbach's Horn. 
Theol., 2d ed., p. 405. 

s 01 Se aSmoi ova aWoiudevra ra aa/mra, oiide iradovc; f/ voaov jieracTavra, oviSe 
hvSo^acdsvTa airolT/ipovrai 'aX?S kv olc vooqpaGiv ere/levrwi', nal oiroloi kv airtcTia 
yeykvrjvrai, toiovtoi ttuttuc Kpidr/covTcu. The fragment from which this is an 
extract is not usually included in Greek texts of Joseph., but may be found at 
p. 146 of the appendix to Vol. II of Havercamp's ed. (1726), with the title kx 
tov irpbg "EXkijvaq Xoyov roii km yeypafijikvov Kara ttXaruva irepl rtjc ~uv navrog aiTiaq. 
It is best known by Whiston's title, the " Discourse Concerning Hades." 
The discourse is, from internal evidence, certainly not above suspicion, 
though both Zonaras and Joh. Damascenus refer it to Josephus. (See Hud- 
son's Jos., Oxf., 1720, Vol. I, Testimonia, No. xcix). The passage here 
quoted, though it has to do simply with the resurrection of the body, is 
curious as indicating a popular belief that may have lent additional force to 
the words of our Lord : " If thy hand offend thee, cut it off : it is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell," etc. 
Mark ix 43-47. Prof. Gildersleeve kindly refers me to Plato, Gorgias 524 
C, and Lucian, Tyrannus I 646 R., passages containing the spiritual doctrine 
of which Josephus gives a material version. Cf. also Delitzsch, Biblical 
Psychol., Eng. tr., p. 503, n. 2. 

3 Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 452. 

4 The converse of this belief occurs in a very striking way. If you wound 
the spectre of a living witch who, though absent, is tormenting a victim, the 
body of the witch gets the wound. A typical example is that of Jane Brooks, 
condemned and executed for witchcraft at the " Charde Assizes," 1658. A boy 
whom she had " bewitched" cried out in a fit that he saw Jane Brooks on the 
wall. Immediately one Gibson struck at the place with a knife, upon which 
the boy cried out, " O, father, coz Gibson hath cut Jane Brooks's hand, and 'tis 
bloody." Jane was immediately visited at her house, and her hand was found 
to be " bloody according to what the boy had said." Glanvil, Sadducismus 
Triumphatus, 4th ed., 1726, pp. 286-7. 
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stitions — the belief in vampires. Vampirism is a long and interesting 
subject, and has been much misapprehended, 1 even by Dr. Tylor. 
But only a small part of the whole subject concerns us — so much 
only as shall serve to link the cutting off of Agamemnon's fingers 
and toes with the stake driven through the corpse of a suicide in 
modern times. In its common form 3 the vampire is a human 
corpse which, re-animated by its own soul or by a demon, rises 
nightly from the grave to suck the blood of surviving kinsmen 
and friends. If the body be dug up, it will be found fresh and 
ruddy, its lips sometimes besmeared with blood. The remedy 
against the attacks of the vampire is to exhume him and in some 
way disable his body. Sometimes a stake through the heart 
suffices to keep him quiet. Sometimes it is required that the 
stake be of ash or of aspen. s Sometimes the corpse must be 
burned to ashes. 4 In Normandy it was thought necessary for the 
corpse to be dug up by the priest and the sexton. Then the 
head was to be stricken off with a grave-digger's shovel and 
thrown into the nearest stream, when, so heavy was it, it would 
sink not only to the bottom, but down through the earth straight 
to the centre, to hell. 5 In one case, near Danzig, the head was 
cut off and laid under the arm. In Wallachia a long nail is 
sometimes driven through the skull. 7 In Servia, after a great 
panic, a graveyard was dug over and eleven corpses of supposed 
vampires were found. Every possible means of defence was 
resorted to in this case. The hearts of the corpses were pierced, 
their heads cut off, and all eleven bodies burned. The ashes 
were then thrown into a river. 6 

Evidently if the superstition were consistent, all this would have 
nothing to do with our subject ; for the vampire is a body, and we 
are concerned with ghosts. But the superstition is not consistent. 

1 What Cox says about vampires and werewolves in his Mythology is 
very wide of the mark. 

2 We have here nothing to do with various Indian and Persian demons who 
have been sometimes identified with the vampire. 

3 Ralston, Russ. Folk-Tales, p. 322. 4 Ibid. p. 316. 

6 Hertz, Der Werwolf, p. no. Cf. Temme, Volkssagen von Pommern u. 
Riigen, pp. 307-8. 

6 Mannhardt, Ztschr. f. deutsche Myth. IV 262. Sometimes the head and 
feet are cut off, the feet placed where the head should be and the head where 
the feet belong. Veckenstedt, Mythen der Zamaiten, I 260. 

'A. and A. Schott, Walachische Mahrchen, p. 298. 

8 Calmet, Traite sur les Apparitions, 1 751, II 45 ; Horst, Zauberbibliothek, 
I 257 ff. 
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There are instances in which the vampire is not corporeal, but 
spiritual, and in these instances the means which in the case of 
bodily vampires are used to keep down the corpse are used to lay 
the ghost. This gives us distinct evidence of the " survival in 
culture " we are trying to make out. Such seem to be the cases 
in which the vampire is degraded to an ordinary Poltergeist. Duke 
Abel of Schleswig had procured the murder of his brother. Soon 
after he himself died and was buried in a cathedral. From that 
time the ecclesiastics were disturbed during service by a frightful 
din and horrible apparitions till the corpse of Abel was dug up, 
and, after being pierced with a stake, was sunk in a swamp in the 
Polerwald. 1 The modern Greeks, devout believers in the vampire, 
often confound him with the ordinary spectre that enters houses 
and tosses about the furniture. 2 The aborigines of Lower California 
told the Jesuit Baegert in the last century that " they had formerly 
broken the spine of the deceased before burying them, and had 
thrown them into the ditch rolled up like a ball, believing that they 
would rise again if not treated in this manner." 3 An officer who 
served in Hungary in 17 — says that two cavalrymen of his 
company died of a wasting disease commonly thought in that 
country to result from the attacks of a vampire. " Of those 
assailed by this malady," he writes, " the majority think they see 
a white spectre following them always, as the shadow follows the 
body." The grave of the vampire was found, his head was chopped 
off, and the company rested in peace. 4 In most of these cases 
the vampire is evidently not a body, but a phantom. Lenormant 
(La Magie chez les Chaldeens, p. 188) gives what seems an 
excellent example of the practice of coercing the shade by 
disabling the body. "Selon les Tch6r6misses, les ames des morts 
viennent inquirer les vivants, et, pour les en empScher, ils percent 
la plante des pieds et le cceur des morts, convainjus que, cloues 
ainsi dans leur tombe, ils n'en pourront sortir." '" In the present 

1 Mannhardt, p. 276. Another shadowy vampire appears in Muller's Sieben- 
biirgische Sagen, p. 37, but there is no mention of staking his body. 

2 B. Schmidt, pp. 165-6. Cf. Tylor, II 193-4. The modern Greeks seem to 
have got their vampire from the Slavonians, though Schmidt (168 ff.) tries hard 
to show that at least the essential elements of the superstition existed among 
the ancients. 

3 Rep. of the Regents of the Smithson. Inst, for 1864, p. 387. 

4 Calmet, II 69-70. 

6 Unfortunately, however, the words of the Baron von Haxthausen, Lenor- 
mant's authority, are not quite clear, and may be interpreted as showing that 
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century a ghost is said to have been laid in Iceland by driving two 
steel nails into the grave. 1 

The most satisfactory proof of the use of staking as a means 
of laying a ghost is perhaps the English mode of burying suicides. 
Several hundred years ago the real corporeal vampire was not 
unknown in Britain, 2 and it was no doubt while belief in him was 
prevalent that the custom of burying suicides 3 with a stake through 
the body arose. Later the vampire superstition quite died out, 
and to-day most Englishmen do not know what the word means. 
But the custom of impaling suicides did not die out. The suicide 
was thought likely to rise as an ordinary ghost, not as a vampire, 
but the stake was as efficacious in keeping down the spirit as it 
had been in keeping down the body. In New England, where 
nobody ever believed in vampires, the stake has been used once at 
least in the case of a witch who died a natural death." Here again 
the purpose was evidently to prevent the ghost from walking. 

the spectres feared by the Turco-Tatar Cheremiss tribe and by their neighbors, 
the Finnish Chouwassi, are either the souls of the dead, as Lenormant takes 
it, or their re-animated bodies. Haxthausen, Etudes sur la situation interieure 
de la Russie, 1847, I 418-19, 430. 

'Arnason, Islenzkar pjo'Ssogur, I 263. 

2 Calmet, II 85, cites Guil. Malmsb. ii 4 : nequam hominis cadaver post 
mortem Daemone agente discurrere. This reference I have failed to find. 
Calmet also quotes William of Newburgh without reference. The place is 
Guil. Neubrig. Hist. Rer. Anglic, v 22-24,11 567 ff., ed. Hearne, Oxf. 1719. 
William gives a good deal of information about Buckinghamshire vampires in 
his day (12th century). A case of vampirism in Wales in the same century 
is described by Walter Mapes, de Nugis Curial., ii 27, p. 103 Wright. I 
owe the reference to Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 34. These British 
vampires do not seem to have been bloodsuckers. 

3 For suicides are especially likely to become vampires. See a good 
instance in Henry More, Antidotus contra Atheismum, iii 8. The mutila- 
tion in this case (which happened at Breslau in the 16th century) is note- 
worthy in connection with the fiaox a ^K uv - The arms, legs and head were 
cut off. 

4 This was Goody Cole, of Hampton, N. H. Her death and burial, which 
took place not far from 1656, are described in S. G. Drake's Annals of Witch- 
craft in N. E., p. 102. In 1660 the General Court of Mass. enacted that every 
" self-murderer shall be denied the privilege of being buried in the common 
burying place of Christians, but shall be buried in some common highway . . . 
and a cartload of stones laid upon his grave, as a brand of infamy, and a 
warning to others to beware of like damnable practices." By 4 Geor. IV, c. 52, 
a person felo de se is to be buried "without any stake being driven through 
the body of such person, in the churchyard or other burial ground of the 
parish," etc. For these references I am indebted to the Hon. Chas. H. Bell 
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Let us sum up the results of our comparative investigation. We 
have shown that by more than one people the mutilation of the 
body has been held to work a corresponding mutilation on the 
shade or ghost ; that among savages this belief has led to the 
custom of mutilating the corpse of an enemy in order that his 
shade may be unable to harm the slayer. We have also shown 
that this belief, though rarely to be found in its entirety among 
civilized men, appears once to have had wide acceptance, and to 
have left its imprint on enlightened nations in certain features of 
the vampire superstition and certain customs of impalement before 
burial. In the light of these facts we can hardly deny that 
Clytemnestra arm-pitted the murdered Agamemnon, not to cleanse 
herself from the guilt of his death, but to mangle and weaken the 
shade of the dead hero. As she struck the living man to be rid 
of her husband, she struck the dead man to be rid of her husband's 
ghost. 

George Lyman Kittredge. 

and to Mr. C. A. Snow. The last suicide buried at cross-roads in England 
was Griffiths in 1823. No stake was driven through his body, nor was any 
lime thrown over it. N. and Q., 1st ser., VII 617. For the cairn, cf. Gregor, 
Folk-Lore of the North of Scot., p. 214, and in particular Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, pp. 274, 275. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltherthtimer, 1828, p. 
727, cites a law by which a man who had drowned himself in a well was to 
be buried with a stone on his head, another on his body, a third on his feet. 
Michelet, Origines du Droit francais, 1837, p. 371, quotes Grimm, adding, 
very pertinently: "On craignait evidemment que le mort ne revint et 
n'errat." Cf. Liebrecht /. c. 



